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It is the first day of the new year. Intermittently throughout the morring bells 
have been ringing. AS a matter of fact, they sound every morning at four o'cloc«x 
and then again at five from the monastery towers. But to-day they ring much mere 
frequently sir.ce services are being held in the churches and in the homes of the 
various religious orders. Otherwise the life of Jerusalem moves on much the suze 
as usual. A few shops are closed and many of the offices, but this is not excep-- 
tional since the teginning of this new year falls on Friday, the -tuslim Sunday. 
One hears occasional greetings on the street, quite the same as those ex»ressed on 


Christmas Day. But if there are other indications of the celebration of the New 
Year, I have not observed them. 


Christmas, of course, was quite otherwise. For weeks the Jerusalem community had 
been anticipating the arrival of hundreds of tourists and pilgrims from far and 
near. There were many indications that record-breaking crowds would converge wpon 
this ancient holy city. But a few days before the festival it began to rain. The 
skies were heavy and sodden, and mists trailed the valleys. The roads were slip- 
pery, and driving was difficult. The Lebanons had a heavy snow-fall so tnat the 
highway between Beirut and Damascus was closed. Many hundreds of visitors were 
stranded in Beirut since the planes would not venture forth while visibility was 
poor. aA few managed to get through, and these were all crowded to capacity. It 
was reported that some four thousand people came through the Mandelbaum Gate. 

Some of the hotels had reservations for more than two hundred people, and none 
came; others were more fortunate and had all their rooms occupied. Taxi business 
was flourishing, and the cars sped up and down the streets carrying the pilgrims 


here and there throughout the city or to places of interest nearby, above all, 
Jericho, Samaria, and Bethlehem. 


The annual Christmas eve service at the Field of the Shepherds begins about four- 
thirty in the afternoon. The streets of Jerusalem were almost dark when we left. 
The hills and valleys were shrouded in the approach of night. We wound our way 
along the eighteen kilometres of road leading to Bethlehem, and when we left the 
highway to go to the Field of the Shepherds the way became slippery with the soft, 
‘splattering mud. Scores of cars were parked near the spacious grotto in front of 
which the services are held. It is a tortuous path which leads to the cave, stony, 
uneven, and ;recarious. Nevertheless hundieds of worshippers gathered tc listen 
to the familiar carols, the preaching of the Christmas sermon, and the reading of 
the Christmas story. A good number of the Arab and English speaking members of 


the community participated, and the service was conducted almost throughout in 
both languages. 


The annual Christmas party of the members of the School was held in the living 
room of the Director's House. Imran had cut branches from the pines on the 
School's grounds and had succeeded in producing a Christmas tree which won the ap 
plause of all present. The committee appointed to plan the party had arranged to 
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have everyone buy a present of not more than forty piastres for some other person 
(names had been selected a week before). Jchn Allegro, the English student who 
is working with Dr. Cross and Abbé tiilik on the scrolls, proved to be an inimi- 
table Santa Claus. Each one was called forth to account for his own peculiar 
foible, and a sentence of guilty or not guilty was pronounced by the voice of the 
gathering. But each received his gift, in each case admirably suited to the in- 
terests of the person. After we had excharged gifts, the members of the staff came 
in, and each was given a gift by the members of the School and another from the 
Director and .is wife. Then the annual bonus was distributed to the memners of 
the staff. It was a happy evening for us all. We were all aware that in the few 
months we had been together we had become something of a family, and we were pre- 
pared to celebrate the season together as friends who were bound by common loyal- 
ties and interests. iijhen the distributing of gifts was over, we all retired to 
the dining room, where Omar and his helpers had spread the table with an abundance 
of excellent food. As uaual, the room was alive with talk and gaiety, and al- 


though some of us remembered other Christmas holidays at home, there was not a 
lonely one among us. 


And now to the scrolls about which I promised to say something in this newsletter. 
Unfortunately the most important and most interesting news cannot be disclosed at 
this time. But I will try to give a general impression at least of what is going 
on. You will recall that a little over six months ago the report reached us in 
america that seventy new scrolls had been discovered in the Qumran caves. It was 
a sensational announcement, but the report was rather badly garbled in the press. 
The actual facts were at once both less and more than the report, less because not 
a single complete scroll had been discovered, and more because instead of seventy 
scrolls many hundreds of fragments of scrolls had been found. What the actual num- 
ber of scrolls represented in these finds is we do not know, but it is certainly 
well over a hundred, possibly many more. But this is only a conjecture. It had 
been rumored for months before the announcement that many fragments were in the 
hands of the Ta'amire bedu, who occupy the northwest shores of the Dead Sea in the 
region of Khirbect Qumran, but nothing like the number found had been expected or 
dreamed possible. Excavation has yielded hundreds of more pieces. It will be a 


very long time before they have all been identified, transcribed, and properly 
published. 


The work on the scrolls is supervised by Pére de Vaux of the Ecole Biblique. The 
official members of the team are Abbé iilik, who has already written on the 
Muraba'at materials, especially the two letters of Simon bar Cocheba, Professor 
Cross, and Jchn Allegro. I have been granted the privilege to work on a selected 
number of fragments somewhat more intensively. The members of the official group 
have been assigned a room (24! by 12') in the Museum, with a long desk extending 
the entire length of the room. On it are the essential books to aid in identifi- 
cation: Kittel's Biblia Hebraica, Mandelkern's Concordance, Swete's The Old 
Testament in Greek, Rahlf's Septuaginta, the Septuagint, Redpath-Hatch's concor- 
dance, Hebrew and Aramaic lexicons, Charles! Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, and 
other similar volumes. Each man has his own magnifying gliss. Immediately avail- 
able are brushes with hair of varying degr2es of stiffness; castor oil, an indis- 
pensable aid for cleaning the fragments, although it must be used with great cau- 
tion since it darkens the leather; and more recently alcohol, which can prove of 
great aid in bringing out the letters, but it too must be used with caution since 
excessive use of it tends to dissolve the ink. 


The leather fragments are often obscured by heavy incrustation, weathered by the 
elements and moisture, and rendered almost illegible from the chemical activity 


of the soil. If the picce is hard and brittle, it is placed in the humidifier 
where, in a shorter or longer lapse of time, it becomes soft and pliable. Then it 
is carefully brushed in order to remove as much of the alien substances as possible. 
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Where such ministration docs not yield the desired results, a brush with a very 
plight amount of castor oil in the hair is carefully used, and the letters which 
refused to respond gradually come into view. It is obvious that this is a very 
glow process, requiring patience and care and time. When the fragment has been 
properly cleaned, the worker must identify his text. Not infrequently one hears 
oxdlamations issuing forth from the room, and this gives notice of some fresh dis- 
covery. after identification the piece is put in its proper classification ac- 
oording to the book, whether biblical or non-biblical. Sometimes the piece is 
transcribed. All the identified fragments ere placed between heavy glass plates 
about 18 cm. by 10 cm. 


The room in which these double glass plates (with scroll fragments between them) 
are placed is about 75' by 25'. In it are four long tables, two of them 12' by 4', 
and two 9' by 4'. Along the east wall of the room are tall steel cases, and these 
toe are used on which to place the glass plates and to deposit the identified and 
olaasified fragments. At the present time there are more than a hundred and fifty 
such plates, all of them containing fragments, some very few, many a large number. 
In many instances all the fragments belonging to a single group between the glass 
plates are photographed infra-red, and the photograph accompanies the plate. Need- 
less to say, the infra-red picture frequently brings out the letters clearly; one 
eati see in it what is difficult to see on the leather or papyrus. On the other 
hand, it is certainly true that the picture alone is insufficient because even the 


infra-red does not always bring out clearly what can be seen through the magnify- 
ing glass on the leather or papyrus. 


Of course one of the features about this collection of fragments is their great 
varicty. Some of them are extremely small containing a letter or two or three, 
some a considerable amount of text; some. must be measured in millimetres, others 
extend beyond the width of the whole column. Many of the fragments are on papyrus, 
and they are of varying shades of tan and brown; many others are on leather, and 
here too we have all shades of’ brown and tan represented. The dark ink stands out 
sharply on the light places, but when the leather is dark, as it not infrequently 
is, it is more difficult to make out the reading. More interesting is the variety 
of hand-writing and of script. It is here where the palaeographer finds his special 
province, and he must always be on the qui vive to determine what belongs to the 
idfosyneracies of the particular scribal hand and what is of palaeographic signi- 
fisance, a matter of no little importance and a stone on which some have stumbled. 


what impresses one again and again in examining these scroll pieces is the expert- 
nead Of the scribe's writing. To be sure, there is not always the same degree of 
fire calligraphy. One writer will slant his letters to the right; another will 
write a straight, vertical script; another will make his letters as though they 
were formed of wedges. Sometimes the letters are very small, not more than 2 mn. 
in height and width; at other times they are large and generous. In looking at the 
«xsl letters under the magnifying glass one can receive a vivid impression of the 
saveness, competence, and uniformity of the writing. We should learn something 
awat scribal schools which produced such expert and deft work. Incidentally, we 
have in the mvseum the desks and benches upon which the scribes sat at their scrip- 
tcrium, the ink wells, and a strange-looking object of about 5' by 3! containing 
weat look like two basins. It has been suggested that these contained water in . 
which the scribe washed his hands after writing the divine name or before and after 
irscribing the sacred text. There is also diversity in language. We have come 
acsOss texts written in palaeo-Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, and possibly Nabatean. 

again, we have a wide difference in the contents of the texts. Thus far every hwok 
of the Old Testament is represented with the exception of I-II Chronicles, which, 
Mwiever, Were Obviously known as is apparent from quotations or allusions. Prr- 
tions of an Aramaic Enoch and of Jubilees have been identified. Thus far, con- 
trary to earlier reports, nothing has been recovered from the Testaments of the 
twelve Patriarchs. On the other hand, we now have at least two commertnries on 
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Isaiah, one on leather and another on papyrus, the latter written in an exception- 
ally beautiful hand. Commentarics on Malachi and the Psalms have come to light. 
Thus, with the Habakkuk commentary, we now have evidence of a substantial commentary 
literature before or near the beginning of the Christian era. In addition to these, 
several phylacteries have also been found. 























I am aware that much of what I have written is familiar to many of my readers, and 
it is probable that I have written little that is new. I am also aware that many of 
you would wish for much more information, but this will have to await publication. 
The first volune to be published by the Oxford University Press should appear in the 
near future. Eut one or two comments may be worth adding. First of all, of course, 
something on the importance of these scrolls. The so-called (and perhaps infelici- 
tously called) inter-tustamental period now assumes an importance for biblical study 
which few of us had sufficiently appreciated. To be sure, all New Testzment scho- 
lars have taken account of the literature of the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, but 
the extent and character of this literature, its affinities with early Christian 
literature, and its place in the life of the Essenes now put our studies in an en- 
tirely fresh cortext. Not least of all we shall have to reckon with the large place 
that the prophets hold in this period, something we should, of course, have always 
known from the upocalypses. Again, we shall have to re-consider the importance of 
the Septuagint in our current textual criticism. Professor Cross has discovered 
remarkable Scptuagintal affinities in his work on I Samuel, and it is not likely 
that these affirities are confined to a single piece or fragment. Not least of all, 
the place of palaeography in our scholarly work assumcs a place of major importance. 
The materials are abundant beyond all that we would have ever been led to expect. 
We are now in a position not only to compere and contrast the palaeography of vari- 
ous documents but also to determine something of the sequence of palaeographic de- 
velopment. Palaeography is not a discipline to be learned over night, and the pos- 
sibilities of scientific precision have been accordingly greatly enhanced. 




































Thus far I have been commenting chiefly on the materials uncarthed at Cave 4, topo- 
graphically the most impressive and commanding of all the Qumran caves. Let me end 
by saying something about the Muraba'at materials. Pére de Vaux, Abbé Milik, and 
Abbé Starckey are charged with the work on the materials coming from this region. 
Relatively few biblical texts have been found. What we do have is a highly stabi- 
lized textual tradition, Not infrequently the scholar seems to be most interested 
in those early texts which manifest textual variants, but this is a gquestionabie 
scientific attitude. The sources of the masoretic tradition probably go back far 
deeper than the great majority of us have suspected until now. This does not mean 
at all that the other versions do not have their importance; Cross's work on the 

I Samuel fragments shows that. Nor does it mean that emendations are never neces- 
sary. But what we are finding .at Qumran and Muraba'at does increase our respect for 
the masoretic tradition. Besides the limited amount of biblical material discovered 
at Muraba'at Aramaic contracts, letters from Simon bar Cocheba, and other similar 
secular documents have come to light. These materials are later than the Qumran 
materials, and bridge the gap between the first and second Jewish revolts. 


I wish to close this newsletter by recording my appreciation to Pére de Vaux, who 
is in general cl.arge of all the materials, for’ permitting me to say a little about 
the work that is going on here in Jerusalem. He has not only permitted me to cover 
the area of my discussion but has also counselled me on what cannot be reported at 
the present time. The publication of the Qumran and muraba'at texts are eagerly 
awaited by all who have the interests of biblical study at heart. 


James Muilenburg, Director 


